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FOUR-DAY WEEK | 





OUNTING union pressure for a reduction in hours 

of work, without loss of take-home pay, raises the. 
possibility that the four-day week will gradually become 
the general work pattern in this country. The five-day 
week, first widely introduced in the 1930s, has greatly in- 
fluenced the American mode of: living. The two-day holi- 
day each week has promoted settlement in the suburbs and 
encouraged ‘week-end motor trips. Large new markets. 
have been opened up. Textile and clothing enterprises 
have benefited from a growing demand for informal clothes 
for leisure wear.. The ‘do-it-yourself’ movement, serving 
home owners who now have sufficient time for all kinds 


‘of: improvement projects, has created virtually the equiva- 
‘lent of a new industry. os 


If hours of work now are further shortened, most per- 
sons apparently: would prefer to take the additional time 


‘away from the job in the form of an extra day off each 


week, even if that means working nine hours a day for 
four days until a 32-hour week can be achieved. Questions 
are being raised as to what effect a three-day week end 
might have, not only on the markets for consumer goods, 
but also on living habits and on the average man’s out- 


- look on life. Some advocates of the four-day week look 


forward to a utopia in which the new-found leisure will 
be used constructively for social and cultural betterment; 
others predict gloomily that most men will not know what 
to do-with so much free time and will either get bored or 
get into mischief. 


CURRENT UNION DEMANDS FOR REDUCTION OF HouRS 


Organized labor gave notice years ago that it did not 
regard the 40-hour week as a permanent standard and that, 
when the time was ripe, it would push for a shorter work 
day -or work week. The American Federation of Labor, 
long a passive supporter of the 30-hour week as an ideal, 
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‘voted ‘at its 195% convention to “press vigilantly” toward 
that goal. At the constitutional convention which united 
the two major labor federations in. December 1955, the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of . Industrial 
Organizations adopted resolutions calling for shortening of 
the work week both through collective bargaining and by 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


On the.eve of its negotiations with automobile, aircraft 
and farm implement producers two years ago, the United 
Automobile Workers voted to “place the winning-of the 
shorter work week at the top of our union’s collective bar- 
gaining agenda after the guaranteed wage ‘ has - been 
achieved.”” That promise was fulfilled at this year *s_con- 
vention of the union, Apr. 7-12, in Atlantic City. The dele- 
gates. voted to.“‘make the shorter work week with increased 
take-home pay .. . thé next major collective bargaining 
objective.” Current labor contracts with automobile manu- 
facturers are due to-expire.on June 1, 1958. 


Although the specific proposals for shortening hours of 
work have not yet been drawn, U.A.W. President Walter 
P. Reuther has said that the membership seems to prefer 
to go on a four-day week. Special significance will attach 
to demands of the automobile workers because the U.A.W. 
has been a pace-setter in labor negotiations; it was the first. 
union to win many benefits which later spread to other seg- 
ments of organized labor. Its victories have included the 
escalator .clause, which provides for wage increases when 
the consumer price -index goes up, and supplementary un- ° 
employment. benefits’ which ‘giv e an approach to a guaran- - 
teed annual wage. 


The executive council of the International Association. of 
Machinists voted unanimously last March to seek a 30-hour 
.week. The union’s 163 districts and 2,088 local lodges were . 
requested to study and report on conditions in their areas, 
taking into consideration such matters as lay-offs, cutbacks, 
and personnel displacements which might indicate a need 
for downward revision of work schedules. Council action 
followed adoption of a resolution at the machinists’ con- 
vention in San Francisco last year recommending A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. leadership of an all-out drive for the 30-hour week 
and amendment of the federal wage-hour law accordingly. 


Leaders of the Textile Workers Union approved a long- 
range campaign early this year to establish a basic 35-hour 
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week in their industry without loss of take-home pay. Local 
unions, employers, and leaders of textile communities were 
asked to join in planning toward this goal, which was said 
to promise benefits to all alike. Members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers called for a 
shorter work ‘week in 1954; some locals of that union al- 
‘ready have 35-hour work schedules. The shorter work 
‘week has been a major bargaining point also in recent 
negotiations of locals of the Communications Workers of 
America. 


Future bargaining plans of thé United Steelworkers, now 
operating under contracts due to run until June 30, 1959, 
' area subject of considerable interest. Less than two months 

after the Steelworkers obtained 4514 cents-an-hour wage 
increases under contra¢éts signed last summer, President 
David J. McDonald told the biennial convention in San 
‘-Francisco that the union’s next big goal should be reduction 
of hours. Again at a regional conference of the union in 
New York on Jan. 4, 1957, McDonald recommended that 
locals seek work-time reductions—either shorter working 
days, a four-day week, or longer paid vacations. If the auto 
workers win a four-day week in 1958, the Steelworkers are 
likely to press for similar benefits the following year. 


Auto UNION PLANS FOR NEW CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS 


‘The U.A.W. gives every indication of intending to press 
as firmly for a work-time cutback in 1958 as it did for lay- 
off pay in 1955. Delegates to the recent convention of the . 
union took the first-step in working out a strategy designed 
to keep enthusiasm for the proposal alive among the rank 
_ and file and to win compliance from industry leaders. They 
.authorized the union’s officers to “launch a comprehensive 
educational and public relations program to acquaint the 
-membership and the general public with the feasibility of 
and the necessity for the reduction of the work week.” A 
special convention next January was authorized for the 
purpose of formulating specific demands and developing 
“effective tools” for pressing the short-week fight. The 


most important of these tools is likely to be a large strike 
fund. . 


Union leaders will ask the January convention to author- 
ize payment of strike benefits on the basis of right rather 
than need in the event members are “compelled to strike 
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by the refusal of management to grant them... . justice.” 

Approval will’ be sought for a temporary increase in dues 

to provide a strike fund: sufficient to carry out such a 

policy. The unior attributes the success of its 1955 drive™ 
for supplementary’ unemployment benefits largely to the 

fact ‘that the membership voted to contribute $5 a month, 

over and above monthly dues of $2.50,' from May to August 

of that year to a strike fund. Existence of the fund, which 

accumulated some $25 million, was said to have been a 

major factor in “destroying corporaye illusions” that union’ 
members could not afford to sustain a long strike. 


Meanwhile, the U.A.W. has called upon employers with 
whom it has contracts to’ cooperate in establishing a joint 
study committee to “explore the many phases of the’ prob- 
lems related to the reduction of the work week and the. 
expansion of purchasing power... and thus. facilitate a 
‘more rational and intélligent approach at the bargaining 
table in 1958." The Wall-Street Journal reported on Apr. 
8, however, that-all major companies intended to reject the 
invitation. Chief objections were that participation in a 
joint committee might indicate tacit approval of the -de- 
mand for a shorter week, give undue publicity to the .nion 
campaign, and weaken management’s position. With such 
reports current, Reuther in-a letter to,the manufacturers 
on May 2 emphasized that formation of a joint committee: 
would “involve no advance commitment on your part to 
agree to a shorter work week with increased weekly’ pay.” 
REDUCTION OF STANDARD WORK WEEK TO Boost INCOME 

Union proposals for a’shorter work week represent essen- 
tially a desire for more income rather than more leisure. 
Every current union demand for a shorter work week is’ 
accompanied by a demand for higher pay rates, sufficient 
either to sustain present income or, more generally, to . 
increase total take-home pay. , 

‘Standard work weeks, whether established by law or by 
contract, do not place absolute limits on the number of 
hours to be worked. They fix stated peridds of work as a 
basis for computing: standard wages or hourly pay rates. 
Any hours worked beyond the basic period must be com- 
pensated for at premium rates usually 114 times the 
standard rate. The practical effect of reducing the stand- 
ard work week is thus to preserve or to increase earning 


‘The 1957 cdénvention raised regular monthly dues to $3.00 
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power as a hedge against potential loss of, earnings from 
. cutting back of work schedules or from lay-offs in slack 
periods. 


Like the’ supplementary unemployment benefits which 
the auto union won in 1955; the short work week is viewed 
as a device for sti ibilizing the income of the hourly- rated 
worker by insuring a certain amount of earning power 
-despite fluctuations in the work schedule. The U.A.W.’s 
interest in shorte ‘ning the work week is understandable in 
the light of recent ¢ employme nt figures in the automobile 
industry. 


Average employment in that industry in 1956 declined 
"12 per-cént under 1955 —from 897,000 to 791,000—-and the 
average work week fell from 42,7 to 40.3 hours. In each 
of the first eight months of 1956 the average work schedule 


"", Was less than 40 hours; ‘it dropped as low as 37:6 hours in 


May. a year ago. Shortening of the work time accounted 

-for a reduction in average weekly pay in the industry from 
$97. 78 in 1955 to $95.11 in 1956; in some months average 
wages fell $10 or more below the average in cor responding 
months of the preceding year. 


The work wéek in factory employment as a whole aver- 
aged’.40 hours in March 1957. That.was nearly half an 
hour less than in March 1956 and a full hour less than in- 
December 1956. The most striking decline occurred ir 
- automobile plants, where the work week in March was five 
‘hours shorter than it had been in March 1956. Opportuni- 
ties for employment at overtime rates thus were. non- 
existent in, the automobile industry and severely restricted 
in factories in general:. : 


Potential support for reducing the.length of the standard 
work week may: be. found also in recent downward employ- 
ment movements: The ‘latest government report on over- 
all factory employment showed that although 100,000 more 
persons were employed in March 1957.than in March 1956 
there had been a‘decline in employment, in place of the 
customary increase, between February and March. A drop 
of more than 200,000 in factory employment since De- 
. cember was twice the usual seasonal decline. The decline 
was substantial in automobile, lumber, primary and fabri- 

cated metal, textile, television, agricultural m: ichinery, and 
household appliance plants. 
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: Unionism-and the Short-Week Movement a 





LONG HOURS OF WORK gave the labor movement its 
first great issue. Of all grievances against. employers in 
the early days of the- industrial revolution, none seemed to 
‘call so urgently for reform as the “sunup to sundown” 
schedules which prevailed from the inception of the factory 
system. Over thé years labor unions never-have lost in- 
terest in the movement for shorter hours of work, but their 


.reasons for pressing. the issue at one time or another have 
unde rgone substantial change: 


At first, labor sought simply to relieve individual workers 
of the hardship imposed by inhumanly long hours. In-the 
early 19th century it came to be accented that the working 
man needed leisure to rest his body, cultivate his mind, and 
refresh his spirit. Later, largely through the zealous preach-' 
ments of Ira Steward, a Boston printer, the’ idea took hold 
that reduction of hours of work, by limiting the supply of 
labor available to employérs, would lead to more pay. 


Trade unions eventually utilized the demand for shorter 
hours as a means of biilding up,their own strength. The 
eight-hour day became a rallying cry-for union membership ~* 

. drives toward the turn of the century. The- struggle for 
_ shorter hours marked the birth of modern. unionism ‘with 
its céntral organization, its practice of assessing members ° 
to build up- “defense funds,” use of ample treasuries ‘to 
finance strikes, and development of -practical wreingy to 
gain the upper hand over management. 


During the depression of the 1930s the short-week cam- 
paign became a share-the-work.movément, generated largely 
by craft unions seeking to protect -the livelihood of their 
members. When the depression passed and the war came . 
on, the 40-hour week—by then established under law and 
many collective bargaining contracts—proved satisfactory; 
_particularly when defense and ‘war orders brought consid- 
erable overtime pay. The present.drive to shorten the work 
week represents an attempt both to extend the economic 
advantages of the overtime principle.and to share the work 
in view of threatened technological unemployment. 


Reductions in the work week, from about 70 hours .a 
century ago, have been influenced by changing economic 
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’ ‘eonditions, labor supply, and increases in the efficiency of . 
machines. . But union pressure has been of great impor- 
tance. Even before thé rise of modern labor organization, 

‘building trades workers went on strike for shorter hours, 
and by 1850 many carpenters, masons, and bricklayers were 
on a ten-hour day. It was not until 1890, however, that 


that standard was carried over to most American factory 
.workers. 


C AM PAIGNS OF ORGANIZED LABOR FoR E1cHT-Hour Day 


The first national effort to’ .put economic pressure on. 
employers for an eight-hour day’ was directed by. the Fed-: 
eration: of- Organized Trades and Labor Unions, a prede- 
: cessor of the. A.F.L., which set May 1, 1886, as a day of 
. general strike for this goal. Several hundred thousand - 
workers participated in the stoppage, but the Haymarket 
Square bomb outrage in C hicago- ‘three days later discred- 
ited. the movement. , 


The American Federation of Labor, first organized under 
that name in December 1886, was dedicated from the start 
to the eight-hour day. It adopted a strategy of giving all- 
- out support to each union in turn which took up the fight. 
The carpenters’ union was chosen to carry onthe initial 
campaign. Aided by proceeds from assessments on A.F.L. 
-.members, the union struck in city after city for shorter 
-hours. As a result, more’ than 23,000 carpenters in 3 
cities. gained an eight-hour day and 32,000 more in 234. 
cities won a nine-hour’ day. 2 


Similar efforts by miners, bakers, and typographers were. 
-not immediately successful. After a decade and the ex- 
penditure.of more than $4 million in support of strikes, 
the typographers managed by 1906 to get the nine-hour day 
generally established for their members. Again, after . 
‘World War I, this union collected some $6 million in 10 
per cent assessments on members’ wages to support strike 
action which won the 44-hour week for unionized printers. 


Gains of the craft unions spread slowly to other fields 
ef employment. On the eve of the depression of the 1930s, 
-the average schedule of production workers in manufac- 
turing was 44.2 hours 4 week. In many instances the work 


period was spread over a five-day or a five-and-a-half day 
week. 





2 Robert A. Christie, Empire in Wood (1956), p. 59. 
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Tuuery-Hour-Week MOovEMENT IN GREAT, DEPRESSION : 
-.In the early years of the depression, with 18 million 
‘ people out of work and the economy ina bad way, numerous 
unions called for a 80-hour week. .Considerable support 
‘.for legislation to that end was manifested in Congress. 
A 30-hour bill sponsored by Sen. Hugo L. Black (D-Ala.) 
passed the Senate by a vote of 53 to 80-on Apr. 9, 1933; 
‘though favorably repotted by a House committee, ‘it was 
_lost to sight in the. lower chamber when interest shifted to 
* the National Industrial, Recovery Act: as a major. instru- 
ment for fighting the depression.. 


Former Secretary of Labor’ Erances Perkins has ex- 
plained how President Roosevelt felt about legislating a 
30-hour week : : se ‘ : 

“Although sympathetic with ‘the objective, he was doubtful that 

this [Senate] bill would solve the unemployment problem. ... He 

was committed to: the idea of a-dynamic economy .. . of greater 
expansion of production and distribution. than we had ‘known, 
rather .than an economy of curtailment of produétion. - He. could 
. not feel that a reduction to.30 hours was .essential even for the 
health and welfare of the people. “Is .there any harm,” he would 
say, “in people working an eight-hour day and 48 hours a week?”3 . 


Many persons nevertheless continued to.regard the 30- 
hour week as a useful weapon for combating unemploy- 
ment. In some plants actual work-sharing’ programs were 
put into. effect, but usually with attendant loss of pay.. 
Paper mills on the Pacific Coast, for instance, reduced 
weekly work schedules to 24 hours, but measures as drastic . 
as that were regarded only as temporary expedients to 
prevent lay-offs. 


The -30-hour-week movement had little effect on labor 
‘ provisions of N.R.A. industry codes, most of which-adopted 
a 40-hour standard.) When .the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was invalidated by the Supreme Court in 1935, 
the number of hours actually ‘worked in manufacturing in- 
dustries averaged only about 36.5 a week. After rising to 
39 hours in 1936, the average slumped to 35.5 in 1938. 


It was in 1938 that Congress made the 40-hour week a 


*Frances Perkins, The Roosevelt I Knew (1946), p. 194 

*A Brookings Institution study of 700 codes showed 50 per cent of the workers 
limited to a maximum of 40 hours a week at straight time, 38 per cent subject to 
a higher maximum, and 12 per cent limited to leas than 40 hours a week. Shortening 
of hours under the codes was estimated to have made 1,750,000 new jobs available, 
but actual time worked in all manufacturing averaged well below 40 hours a week 
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‘standard base. for straight- time pay and fixed a minimum - 
vage for workers. engaged in interstate commerce.’ The 
wage-hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
conceived as a means of maintaining purchasing power. 
‘ They were designed to help carry out the law’s stated ob- 
jective to-eliminate “labor conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum standard of living necessary 
for the health, efficiency, and general well-being of work- 
ers.” The premium pay feature.of the law, requiring pay- 
ment of time and one-half for.overtime, was intended to 
place an ecénomic penalty: on employers who lengthened 
‘the work week beyond the statutory standard. It was- 
. hoped thus to encourage limitation of actual time worked 
to-40 hours a week, ‘ 


With the. economy going into a boom as w: ir drew nea zt 
the original purpose of the wage-hour measure became ob- . 
‘secured. The hours-of-work standard tended to be regarded 
as a means of enlarging the income of workers, many of 
whom preferréd to work longer hours to get the extra pay.® 
When war orders were cut back in 1944, labor began to 
suggest that a 30- hour week .might be necessary to tide the 
nation over economic dislocations anticipated during the 
impending reconversion to peacetime production. A num- 
: ber of 30-hour bills were introduced in Congress. However, 
w hen’ widespread unemployment, failed to develop after the 
war, unions dropped the 30-hour demand and concentrated 
on holding the line against demands by ‘many business 
leaders that the statutory standard for straight-time pay 
be raised above 40 hours as a hedge against inflation.’ 


UNION CONTRACTS FOR WEEK OF LESS THAN 40 Hours 

‘A Labor Department survey of six million plant and 
office workers in 17 cities, conducted in late 1955 and early 
1956, showed 17- per cent, or about one worker in six, on 
basic sehedules of less than -40 hours a week. The shorter 
‘work period’ was far’ more prev valent among office. workers 


®To ease the transition to a "40- ine week for industries actually working longer 
-schedules, the standard was fixed at 44 hours for the first year after approval of the . 


act and at 42 hours for the second year. The reduction to 40 hours did not go into 
effect until Oct. 24, 1940. 


* At the war production peak in 1944, the average work week in some months 
reached 45.6 hours Leading war agencies in 1942 declared the 48-hour week “the 
best working schedule for sustained efficiency” under war conditions 
Roosevelt ordered a 48-hour week in labor shortage areas on Feb. 9, 1943 


7 Overtime provisions of the wage-hour law came under attack by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers in the early postwar 
years. Charlies E. Wilson, then president of General Motors, said in 1947 that the 
40-hour week was a “heritage of the days of planned scarcity” and urged repudiation 
of*the penalty pay provision of the act. See “Hours of Work and Full Production,” 
E.R.R., Vol. 1 1948, p. 143. A 


President 
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than among production workers; 45 per cent of the former, 
but only 7 per cent of the latter, were employed for less 
than 40 hours a week. The shorter work week ranged for 
‘the most part from 35 to 3744 hours. ‘In New York City 
nine-tenths of the office workers and one-fifth of the ‘plant 
workers were on standard weeks of less than 40 hours. 


Another Labor Department survey, covering 125,000 
union printers in 35. large cities, disclosed that their aver- 
age work week in mid-1955.was 37 hours. A similar survey 
of union construction workers showed nearly 12 per cént 
on a-35-hour week and 0.5 per cent on a 30-hour week; a 
work week of less .than 40 hours was commonest. among 
painters, bricklayers, and lathers. 


- The ‘International Ladies Garment ‘ Workers Union 
launched a short-week campaign in 1953. Since then it has 
negotiated contracts cutting back the work week for more 
than 200,000 workers in the needle trades. An estimated 97 
per cent of the union’s membership of 450,000 are now 
on a 35-hour week; half of that number, employed chiefly in 
New York City, have been on a seven-hour day, five-day 
_ week since the 1930s. 


The A.F.L.-C.1.0. research department recently cited-the 
‘following additional areas of ‘unionized employment in 
which the shorter work week has made significant headway : 
Brewing: Almost all of an estimated 30,000 plant workers on 
‘a basic work week of ‘less than 40 hours; -nearly one-half on a 
37%4-hour week. Reductions in work time date from 1949. 
. Baking: 35-hour week fairly well established on West Coast. 
About 12,000 members of 23 locals around thé country on basic 
week of less than 40 hours. ; * is os 
Rubber: Approximately 30,000 rubber workers, chiefly in Akron, 
on a six-hour day, 36-hour week, in effect since the 1930s. 
Newspaper, publishing: More than one-third of American News- 
paper Guild membership of 28,000 covered by 35-hour-a-week 
contracts. Half of the tnion’s 198 contracts call for Jess than 40 
hours for at least ‘one classification of employees.® F 


* Gains in leisure time -.won through collective bargaining 
in recent years have almost all been in the form of short- 
ened days of work or lengthened vac: tions.® In no instance 


*Seymour Brandwein, “Recent Accomplishments,” The Shorter Work Week (1957), 
pp. 65-79 

*The A.F.L.-C.1L.O. reported in May 1956 that one-third of all bargaining settle. 
ments at that time provided for sizable improvements in vacation time The trend 
was toward giving vacations after shorter periods of service, adding several days to 
- standard vacation time, and granting up to four weeks after‘long years of service 
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has a forceful effort been put forth to cut the work week ° 
below the five-day standard considered ideal for a -genera- 
tion. Reuther, in his message to the U.A.W. convention in 
April, said it was up to the rank and file “to make the 
- decision on how they prefer to have their hours reduced”— 
whether by a cut in days worked a week or a cut in hours. 

wor ked a day. Other.labor leaders have similarly sought 
. to-elicit membership views ce : 


PROBLEMS IN SCHEDULING OF FEWER Hours oF Work 


The subject came up at a conference on the shorter work’ 
week held on Sept. 11, 1956, under the sponsorship of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Peter Henle, Assistant Research Director of 

‘the federation, pointed out that “shortening the work 
.week to four working days raises problems of a somewhat 
. different ‘character’ from those posed by merely reducing 
the length of the work day. He said it was unlikely that 
the four-day week: could be immediately obtained, because 
.it would require a 25 per cent increase in hourly’ wage . 
rates to sustain take-home pay. He suggested that a’ 
* 414-day week niga make headw ay. as a practical first step, 
just as the 51,-day week came to be generally accepted 
in advance of ‘the five- day week. 


A 414-day week would have certain drawbacks for both 
worker and employer, however, because a disproportionate 
_ amount of time would be taken up by travel to and from. 
‘_ work on the half-day and there would be a loss of efficiency 
‘in half-day operations. “In addition,”- said Henle, “the 
Short work day does offer the possibility of greater ab- 
senteeism.”’” On the other hand, a four-day week of nine- 
hour days. might ause fatigue that would reduce worker 
- efficiency. ; 

Another. possibility brought up by Henle is an occasional 
three-day week-end, possibly once a month, which in effect 
would add to the number of paid holidays. “The time for 


- _ these long weék ends, for example, need not be permanently 


fixed. They could be determined once a year at the collec- 
tive bargaining session. . . . Among the possible dates 
might be the Friday after Thanksgiving, a Monday or 
Friday that precedes or follows any other national holiday, 
‘and possibly a day or two after Christmas. The remaining 
three-day week ends might be concentrated in the summer 
manths, which in many cases have become a slack period.” 
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Winter vacations in the slow period after Christmas, or 
a plant shut-down ‘between Christmas and New Year’s, 
were suggested at last autumn’s conference as other means 
of affording workers more leisure. Periodic leave with 
pay in the manner of the academic sabbatical is another 
idea. é - , 

A development of this type [Henle observed] fits in with the 
views of many sociologists who have found that workers look 
forward to retirement most enthusiastically: during the prime 
-of their working years. oes A system which might provide a 
year’s leave of absence’with pay at age 50 or 55 (with a minimum . 
service requirement) would allow the worker to do some of the 


things he has dreamed of deing during retirement at a time when 
he is physically capable of doing them. 


An electrical union local in the Midwest has already nego- 

‘ tiated ‘a clause providing for.ane' year’s. vacation with pay 

after ten years of employment. It has been ‘suggested also 

that voluntary early retirement with pay might be allowed 

as a means of reducing total hours of labor in a man’ s life” 
- without cutting back his. total earnings. 


Such projections of future time-off benefits are based 
on the assumption that the nation’s productive efficiency 
. will reach a point where its benefits can be distributed not: 
only in more income but also in considerably more leisure. 
‘How fast the country is moving in that direction remains | 
a subject of debate. ~ 





Prospects for Additional Leisure Time - 





THE FOUR- DAY WEEK has become the popular symbol 
of a rosy’ future, in which everyone will prosper. and be 
freed of drudgery. Howev ver,. there is little agreement as 
to when this halcyon day will arrive, or as to how’ much 
pay a worker can reasonably hope to collect-when he puts 
‘In fewer hours on the job. Vice President Nixon, in a 
campaign address at Colorado Springs last Sept. 22, pre- 
dicted a four-day week in “the not-too-distant future” and 
said “Our hope is to double everyone’s standard of living in 
ten years.” '° National Labor Relations Board Chairman 


” When Reuther asked Nixon if he would support legislative action for a shorter 
week, the Vice President replied (Sept. 25) that the four-day week would come from 


“dedicated joint efforts of labor, management, government and research” rather than 
by “mere artificial legislation.” 
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Boyd Leedom said on Apr. 25 that a four-day week was a 
’ definite .possibility within the next two years. He added 
that labor would have to prove to management that it can 
produce more in less time. “Any attempt simply to get 
-more pay for less work,” Leedom said, “is doomed to 
failure.” or 


Opposinc LABor-INDUSTRY VIEWS ON SHORTER WEEK. 

Labor’s main argument for an early reduction, of work ° 
schedules .is that unemployment will otherwise result. 
Walter Reuther told the U.A.W. convention: “The timing 
of reduction in work hours is not an arbitrary decision 
that either management or labor can make. It must of 
necessity flow from the economic facts as they relate to 
our technology.” 


The auto union chief foresaw several- kinds of worker. 
. displacement that might result from extension of plant 
‘mechanization without a shortening of the work week: 
Dismissal of workers whose jobs were taken over by ma- 
chines; downgrading of workers whose skills were put in . 
less demand; and loss of jobs from production cutbacks ° 
brought on by the reductions of consumer buying power 
‘involved in the whole vicious-circle process. Reuther thus 
cautioned against a return to the condition which prevailed 
in the depression, when the productive capacity of the 
economy far outstripped the buying power of the con- 
sumer. In his view shorter hours and higher wages con- 
stitute a double-barreled weapon against a deflationary 
spiral; they would- sustain buying power ‘and stimulate 
over-all economic growth. 


Business leaders have long taken issue with the Reuther 
formula. The higher labor cost,-which satisfaction of the 
combined demand for shorter hours and higher wages en- 
tails, would deter capital investment with its promise of 
increasing productivity and, by adding to the cost of con- 
sumer goods, depress markets and delay arrival of the 
technological utopia... The Ford executive in charge of 
industrial relations, commenting recently on current unior 
demands, said: “There is serious evidence that inflation is 
being fostered and capital formation discouraged by at- 
tempts of organized labor to seek wage and fringe benefits 
which the economy cannot safely absorb.” '! Many indus- 


1 John S. Bugas, address, Michigan State University, Apr. 24, 1957. 
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trial leaders think that automation itself will so stimulate 
demand for goods that the economic ball will roll upward 
without, drastic shifts in the wage-hour relationship.” 


A subcommittee of the congressional Joint Committee 
- on the Economic Report, after holding hearings on auto- - 
mation several years ago, commented on the basic cleavage 
between labor and industry on the effects of automation. 
on employment: 

For the most part, the industrial witnesses who appeared before. 
the subcommittee were of the view, that new and better products 
‘would so intrigue the consumer demand that we would see little . 
near-term shortening of the work week. Some, indeed, foresee a 
distinct shortage of labor supply as likely if the expected demands ~ 
for new goods are to be fulfilled. Representatives of labor, on - 
the other hand,.. . . were more inclined to the view that a con- 
tinuing and marked shortening of the work week is in prospect.!% 


In the subcommittee’s view, “The possibility of a shorter 
work week certainly ought not to be thought of as a neces- 
sity or [as a] palliative measure in making a reduced 
amount of work go around,” but should be considered “a 
great opportunity for mankind to choose between leisure 
or the physical products and services which could 
not otherwise have been except for greater reliance on 
better machines and increased productivity.” 


A government analyst has pointed out that the future 
work pattern will depend on “the importance people attach 
to additional increments of private and public goods and 
services, compared to more leisure.” If the nation chooses 
more leisure, it must accept the prospect of a lower gross 
national product, that is, “a forgoing of private consump- 
tion or . . . additional public services.””™ 


RELATION OF LABOR PropuUCTIVITY TO FouR-DAY WEEK - 


How soon the work week may be cut back depends chiefly 
on future rates of increase in productivity (rate of output 
per man-hours of work), the size of the labor force in 
years ahead, and the ability of the economy to absorb 
increased output made possible by more efficient production 
methods. Economists are now juggling these unpredict- 
ables in an effort to get a glimpse of the design of the 


See “Automation of Industry,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1955, pp. 13-17. 


* Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization, Joint Committee on the Economic‘ Re- 
port, Automation and Technological Change (1955), pp. 10-11 


‘Charlies D. Stewart, “A Shorter Workweek as a Factor in Economic Growth,” 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1956, p. 160. 
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future in relation to hours of work. There is little question 
that, barring catastrophe, the nation soon will have pro- 
‘ductive capacity sufficient to provide a considerably higher 
standard of living for all. The big question is whether 
future demand will sustain this economic growth; whether 
people’s wants will grow rapidly enough; or, more impor- 
tant, whether their buying power will be sufficient to supply 
those wants. 


Government .studies indicate that productivity’ has been. 
increasing at an annual rate of about 314 per cent, although 
at widely different rates in different industries and not at 
an even pace each year. Improvement in man-hour output 
is expected to continue as the size of the labor force grows. 
The Labor Department expects that more than ten million 
workers will be added to the labor force by 1965. Obviously, 
the amount of goods produced in that year will depend not 
only on the number employed, and on the productive 
“apacity of each worker, but also on the number of hours 
each worker puts in on the job. 


Stephen Raushenbush pointed out in a recent study that 
gross -national product in the years 1950-1955 increased 
‘by 1.2 per cent for every 1.0 per cent of increase in output 
per man-hours of labor. ‘ Continuation of this ratio, he 
‘ predicted, would result in “major unemployment,” of pos- 
sibly up to six million workers, by 1965 unless hours of 
work are shortened. According to his estimates, full 
employment could be sustained by adoption of a standard 
5l-week year of 37-hour weeks or a 47-week year of 40- 
‘hour weeks.'5 


One of the uncertain elements in such projections is the 
number of new jobs that will open up in non-production 
occupations. Growth of such jobs is the chief reason why 
technological displacement of workers has customarily had 
relatively. minor effect on the economy. Raushenbush esti- 
mated that improvements in machine equipment since 1948 
in 20 leading manufacturing industries had reduced the 
number of actual or potential jobs by some four million 
40-hour-a-week employees.'® The Bureau of the Census 


% Stephen Raushenbush, Productivity and Employment, 1955-1965 


% Labor sources attribute to technological developments the following declines in 
employment between 1948 and 1955: Sawmills and planing mills (production and 
maintenance workers) from 443,600 to 368,400; petroleum refining, 147,000 to 122 
200; rubber tires and tubes (production and maintenance) 95,600 to 90,200; baking 
190,200 to 172,100 In some instances, production increased as the work force fell 


(1956), p. 12. 
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recently reported a 45 per cent increase in production . 
volume, between 1947 and 1956, with an increase of less 
than 3 per cent in number of production workers. During 
the same period, however, the number of employees in 
retail trade increased 21 per cent; in finance, 38 per cent; 
in hotels, laundries, garages and other service establish- 
. ments, 26 per cent; and in government service, 31 per cent. 


Some analysts believe that the new technology creates’ ° 
more .jobs than it destroys, although not necessarily in 
the same plant or industry. A professor of industrial 
management at Georgia Institute of Technology told a 
conference on automation recently that fear of technologi- 
cal unemployment may be exaggerated. He cited .three 
counteracting factors: (1) Automation is limited to indus- ~ 
tries which employ, at most, 25 per cent of the labor 
force; (2) it creates new maintenance and technical jobs; 
and (3) it requires more highly trained personnel, which 
has the effect of delaying entry into the labor force." 


The least predictable factor is the impact of a shorter - 
work week on the size of the labor force. A four-day 
week might encourage many persons to seek a second job 
and thereby tend to: discourage additions to the labor 
force; on the other hand, a shorter standard work day 
might draw numerous, housewives into the laber force, 
because they would have sufficient time after work to 
perform daily household chores. 


. WORKER PREFERENCE ror More Pay or More LEISURE 

There is little to indicate that the average wage-earner 
is deeply dissatisfied with the five-day week or the 40-hour 
- week. Certainly few workers would sacrifice income for 
more leisure. If, however, labor becomes convinced that 
the economy can support both the same or more income 
and more leisure, or that it stands to lose potential income 
unless hours of work on straight time are shortened, there 
‘ will naturally be strong support for the four-day week. 


The A.F.L.-C.1.0. conference on the shorter work week 
last autumn brought out the fact that many union members 
still have reservations about the advantages of pressing 
now for a shorter week. Opening the conference, A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. President George Meany said: “We certainly do not 


17 Walter S. Buckingham, Jr., “Industrial Signifitance,” The Challenge of Auto- 
mation (1955), p. 42. ; 
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contend that it is inhuman for a man to work eight hours 
a day or seven hours a day under modern conditions. We . 
do, however, have . . . the problem of keeping our whole 

economy going by maintaining the purchasing power that 


‘lies in the great mass of the American people.” 


A representative of the paper mill workers’ union told 


_' the meeting that he found “no evidence in recent experi- 
‘., ence that workers want shorter daily or weekly hours.” On 


the contrary, he said that “The evidence is all on the 
other side.’”” The most persistent grievances are “disputes 
over the sharing of overtime work.” He added: “The issue 
usually is not that someone has .been made to work, but 
that he has’ been deprived of a chance to make overtime 


-pay. Workers are eager to increase their income, not 


to work fewer hours.” 


A lithographers’ union spokesman said — Bh msc the 
workers” in his union on a shorter week was “almost as 
tough as:‘selling the employers.” -Some unions, the wood- 
workers, for example, found that older members were 
eager for work-time reduction while younger ‘members 


‘vigorously. opposed it. In general, those who were hesitant 


about a reduction in hours of work showed apprehension 
over loss’ of income or constriction of potential earning 
capacity. 


Representatives of the rubber workers’ union Said .the 
shorter work day in-that industry had “created certain 
problems,” chiefly the prevalence of dual employment. 
Frequently the second job.is in a-non-union plant.. “Since. 
they are also predominantly part-time jobs, organizing the 
workers has: not been particularly successful at most such 


‘work places.” ‘It was said that a second job tended -to 


reduce the interest of a worker in hiS union; there had 
been “cases of lack of. support in pressing for wage rate 
adjustments which can fairly be ascribed to the fact 
that the worker earns. income elsewhere.” ? 


CONCERN OVER CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF ADDED FREE TIME 


A four-day week would be such a revolutionary departure ’ 
that few persons venture to calculate its impact on the 
American way of life. Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
University said in‘a speech on Feb. 17 that “Most men 
are not prepared to make good use of large and sudden 
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additions to their leisure’; but if they were to devote 
more time to educational pursuits, “a great cultural revo- 
lution” might be in the offing. George Soule has com- 
mented that “Technology has mastered the art of saving 
time, but not the art of spending it.” He warns against 
dreams of a “sugar-and- water utopia with little place for 
, effort and: achievement.” 


Walter Reuther touched on this problem when he told 
his union.on Apr. 7: ‘“‘We-have-a broad responsibility: . 
to advance community programs that will enable. workers - 


.. and people generally to have access to facilities and_activi- 


- ties that will enable them to constructively. utilize the’ 
‘greater leisure that we are striving to win.” 


" George Soule, Time For Living (1955), pp. 100, 176. -. 








